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THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM: PAST AND FUTURE. 

Never before has there been such widespread interest in public 
control of the liquor traffic as is felt to-day. Thoughtful minds have 
long recognized immoderate drinking to be closely connected, either 
as cause or effect, with various social miseries ; but energetic reform- 
ers are now utilizing the results of experience as well as research in a 
practical way. Movements for throttling the well-nigh intolerable 
social curse are operating with a vi^or hitherto unknown. Sharp con- 
flicts have recently taken place in the ancient stronghold of Puritan- 
ism and in South Carolina, and now from the broad West we hear the 
din of marshalling forces. Over sea, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and 
Switzerland are pausing on vantage ground, while England is form- 
ing ranks for a struggle from which a rational regime must eventu- 
ally emerge. We may especially take courage from the latter move- 
ment, for it has assumed organic shape in the formation of a 
" Public House Reform Association," and is being fathered by such 
eminent men as the Bishop of Chester, the Duke of Westminster, 
Lords Aberdare and Thring, Judge Thomas Hughes, and Messrs. 
Joseph Chamberlain, J. G. Talbot, and George Wyndham. As in 
Massachusetts, the Norwegian system of control has been accepted 
for the plan of campaign. Indeed the distinguishing feature of this 
and nearly all other latter-day movements is the substitution of evo- 
lutionary reform for total and instantaneous repression. 

The United States has been a fertile field for experiment. 
Diverse systems of control have been tried. Individual States, and 
still oftener separate communities, have changed their policy several 
times within a comparatively short period. Has this experience any 
definite lesson to teach? 

In seven American commonwealths prohibition is the prevailing 
form of control. This term indicates withdrawing the right to manu- 
facture and sell spirituous and malt beverages from domiciled resi- 
dents within the borders. In the sense in which it is incorporated in 
American practice, it does not further attempt to regulate the conduct 
of individuals. A man may buy liquor in another State and have it 
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4 THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM: PAST AND FUTURE. 

sliipped to him, provided it is destined for his own private nse. 
Still more, he may purchase it surreptitiously from a fellow-resident 
without rendering himself liable to punishment. It is the manufac- 
turer and the seller, not the consumer of drink, who are placed under 
the ban. Prohibition is now the law of seven States, — Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Iowa, Kansas, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota. Four of these — Maine, Kansas, and the two Dakotas — have 
prohibition amendments to their constitutions. Prohi'bition has been 
tried and abandoned in Delaware, Bhode Island, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Indiana, Nebraska, New York, Dlinois, and Ohio. 

All the States in which prohibitory legislation obtains to-day are 
relatively sparsely populated. The largest urban community in any 
of them is the city of Des Moines, Iowa, which contains 60,093 peo- 
ple according to the last census. But it is in large cities where the 
liquor traflSc is hardest to control. Therefore I think it is perfectly 
fair to make answer to the friends of prohibition that the soundness 
of their views has not been sufficiently apparent from practical ex- 
periments. New York, Ohio, Illinois, Massachusetts, and Ehpde 
Island are the only States containing large city populations which 
have been under a prohibitory regime, and they have abandoned it. 

The chief difficulty with all restrictive measures directed against 
social vices is to secure their enforcement, or, indeed, their moderate 
observance in urban centres. People should take account of this, 
renjembering that virtue can never be inculcated by legal enactment. 
Its springs are in the human heart, and before they will flow they 
must be struck with the rod of a quickened intelligence. Marching 
too far in advance of public sentiment always renders success prob- 
lematical — in this country for the added reason that existing condi- 
tions of municipal government are ignored. With civic spirit at so 
low an ebb, and supineness the attitude of the police, we cannot rely 
upon enforcement of or rigid conformity to law. Neither ought we 
to blame public authorities too severely. There are usually motes 
in our own eyes as well as beams in the eyes of representatives of the 
body politic. Depositing the ballot is too often accompanied on our 
part by a thrill of satisfaction that duty has been done, whereas it 
should be understood as having only just commenced. We should 
reflect that a majority vote for prohibition establishes a new legal 
misdemeanor, and that unless there is hearty and effective co-opera- 
tion to secure enforcement, damage is more likely to be done than 
good accomplished. Disrespect for law is the most dangerous of all 
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THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM: PAST AND FUTURE. 5 

things under a democratic form of government, and those who assist 
in making laws which, for one reason or another, cannot be enforced, 
assume weighty responsibilities. 

The control of the liquor traffic is a moral and social question and 
has no place in the arena of politics. It is greatly to be feared that 
making prohibition a political issue has compelled the liquor interests 
to seek political means of defence. But, whatever the cause, the 
result has been an alliance with the dominant party, or the lower 
elements of both political parties, which has degraded American 
politics to the lowest depths. 

Another favorite American method of dealing with the liquor 
traffic has been through local option. This, by many, is called pro- 
hibition in its more rational form. The advantages claimed are that 
the small area to which it applies renders its introduction easier. 
There is not only a strong local feeling behind it, but concentration 
of attention upon a limited territory brings greater likelihood of 
rigorous enforcement. Again, the movement advances slowly, and 
ground once gained rarely has to be surrendered. Local option rep- 
resents evolutionary advance, whereas prohibition is cataclysmic. 
Opponents of local option enumerate among its drawbacks : 

1. That drinkiDg is made a local question, whereas it ought to be considered 
from a national point of view. 

2. The ethical basis of the problem is lowered to mere expediency. 

8. It has only been successful in practice in country districts, and then at 
the expense of adjoining neighborhoods. 

Local option has been tried in several States. Better results seem 
to have been achieved in Massachusetts than elsewhere. In several 
of the Southern States, also, a feeling of satisfaction with its opera- 
tion has been expressed, though generally the areas to which it has 
been confined are almost exclusively country districts. The experi- 
ences of Michigan and Missouri give a reverse side to the picture. 
In the former an important contention of critics seems to have been 
justified. The ratio of licenses to population in places not under 
local option increased, during the last census period, eight per cent. 

High-license is the method most in favor for large cities, where 
restrictive measures have been practised at all. Advocates claim 
that it is the only effective form of control as demonstrated by ex- 
perience. It may be applied to places where prohibition and local 
option would botii fail, and it reduces the number of saloons within 
measurable limits, both as to number and geographical situation. 
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6 THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM: PAST AND FUTURE. 

It 18 true that where a really high license fee has been charged, 
dram-shops have notably decreased. In Omaha, in 1881, the license 
fee was raised from $100 to $1,000. At that time the ratio of li- 
censes to population was 1 to 267. In 1891 it was 1 to 600. The ex- 
perience of St. Paul is almost equally significant. During the six 
years from 1886 to 1892, when a similar change took place, the ratio of 
licenses to population declined, becoming 1 to 367 instead of 1 to 152. 
In Philadelphia results have been even more remarkable. Previous 
to the enactment of the Brooks law in 1888 there was one license to 
every 160 inhabitants. In 1891 the proportion was 1 to 600. 
This favorable statistical showing, be it noted, applies to three States 
where the license fee is fixed at $1,000. Other high-license cities 
require only $500, and it is undeniably true that no such conspicu- 
ously useful results have there been attained. There seems to be 
somewhere a normal limit of efficiency, and whenever the sum 
charged is below the line the useful effects of control are lessened. 

Perhaps the most effective form of high-license prevails in Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts. To my mind there are two reasons for 
this. In the first-named State, while the number of permits is not 
limited by law, complete discretion is vested in the licensing commis- 
sion, which is composed of judges in courts of secondary instance. 
Massachusetts has recourse to limitation, Boston being sdlowed one 
license to every 500 of population, and every other city one license 
to every 1,000 persons. Legal limitation of number, and especially 
a high -class commission of judges, are features which should accom- 
pany every high-license regime. 

Opponents of this plan dispute the fact that it has been much of 
a success anywhere. Again, they assert that it forges more closely 
the alliance between liquor and politics. Licensing-boards have usu- 
ally a distinct political element in their composition, so that in the 
distribution of privileges the political bummers may be properly 
looked after. Furthermore, it is alleged that consolidation of liquor 
interests more readily occurs, and " tied houses" become substitutes for 
individual tap-rooms. Finally, those who take the high ground that 
license fees represent blood-money, so to speak, contend that enhanced 
revenues are a salve to the conscience of the weak-kneed brother, and 
lessen his practical interest in the suppression of liquor-drinking. 

The latest form of experiment is that inaugurated by South Caro- 
lina under the law of December 24, 1892. Though recently declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the State, reference to it 
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THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM: PAST AND FUTURE. 7 

may not be out of place. Private liquor-selling is abolished, and a 
State dispensary system substituted. At least one of these dispen- 
saries is opened in every county not under local option, and in the 
cities of Charleston and Columbia more are provided for. A State 
board of control, composed of the governor, comptroller-general, and 
attorney -general, is the highest business authority. A State com- 
missioner, who is believed to be an abstainer, is appointed by this 
body, as well as county boards of control, which are composed of 
three members serving for two years, and who are likewise teetotalers. 
Dispensaries are opened by the county boards of control upon motion 
of a majority of freehold voters. The State commissioner purchases 
the liquors (under a saving political clause which gives preference to 
manufacturers and brewers doing business in the State) , and the State 
chemist analyzes the beverages to see if they are pure. They are 
then done up in packages varying from five gallons to half a pint 
in size, shipped to the county dispensaries, and sold at prices not 
exceeding 60 per cent profit. Considerable formality is required in 
the purchase of drink. The dispenser must demand a written or 
printed request, properly dated, stating the age and residence of the 
signer for whose use the liquor is requested, as well as the quantity 
and kind required. The certificate is then attested and put on file. 

At first glance one would think that a law which lengthened the 
time between drinks would not be very popular with a South Carolina 
governor. The present incumbent, however, in his last annual mes- 
sage, urges the following claims in support of his dispensary system : 

1. The element of personal profit is destroyed, thereby removing the incen- 
tive to increased sales. 

2. A pure article is guaranteed, and it is subject to chemical analysis. 
8. The consumer obtains honest measure of standard strength. 

4. Treating is stopped, as the bottles are not opened on the premises. 

5. It is sold only in the daytime. 

6. The concomitants of ice, sugar, lemons, etc. , being removed, there is not 
the same inclination to drink. The closing of the saloon, especially at night, 
and the prohibition of sale by the drink, destroy the inducements and seductions 
which have caused so many to be led astray and enter on the downward course. 

7. It is sold only for cash, and there is no longer " chalking up** for daily 
drinks against pay-day. The workingman buys his bottle of whiskey Saturday 
night, and carries the rest of his wages home. 

8. The local whiskey rings, which have been a curse to every municipality 
in the State, and have always controlled municipal elections, have been torn up 
root and branch, and the influence of the bar-keeper as a political manipulator 
is absolutely destroyed. The police, removed from the control of its debauching 
influence, wiU enforce the law against evil-doing with more vigor and a higher 
tone ; and greater purity in all governmental affairs must result 
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8 THE TEMPERANCE PBOBLEM: PAST AND FUTURE. 

Were the history of this unique measure not so well known, the 
contentions of Goyemor TiUman might be more generally accepted. 
It is a fact that the plan had its origin in an effort to raise revenue, 
not in the virtuous desire to reduce the consumption of drink. Pro- 
hibitionists were cajoled into its support by promises that the coming 
enactment would be a stepping-stone to their ideal. It is much to be 
feared that the local whiskey rings, which the governor denounces, 
may give place to a State politico-liquor machine. The claim that 
the consumer will obtain an honest measure of drink, standard in 
strength and quality, may have local grounds for favor, but one can 
hardly accept it as possessing great moral weight. Taking from the 
tippler his ice, lemons, and sugar may be a hardship, but it is not a 
positively reformatory measure. Selling only in the daytime and for 
cash, the abolition of treating, the weeding out of gambling-dens and 
other immoral concomitants of the saloon, are undoubted advantages. 

There has been an absurd confounding, in the minds of many 
people, of this South Carolina experiment with the Scandinavian 
system of controlling the liquor traffic. Points of similarity do 
exist, but modes of operation and effects are quite different. The 
cardinal principle of the South Carolina plan is State monopoly of all 
sale of drink ; that of the Norw^an plan is local control through 
commercial companies organized often by the best and most patriotic 
citizens, who renounce all profits and take merely the ordinary rate 
of interest on the small amount of capital invested. Wherein both 
of the plans agree, and where both, in my judgment, strike at the 
root of the whole matter, is in eliminating private profit from liquor- 
selling. But here the parallel ceases. These local companies in 
Norway engage in the traffic in order that they may control it and re- 
strict it until such time as municipalities may do away with licensing 
altogether. So well has their aim succeeded that the great majority 
of inhabitants of the Scandinavian peninsula are today under a no- 
license regime. In South Carolina the profits go to the State, and 
the very conception of the measure reposes on the idea of relief to 
taxpayers. Indeed, Governor Tillman apologetically remarks that 
the revenues are not yet as high as they will be. A State monop- 
oly makes liquor-selling a part of the machinery of the government, 
and therefore gives to it a more or less permanent existence. The 
essence of the other plan is liberty to abolish the traffic whenever a 
community is ready, but, in the mean time, to regulate it so that the 
least possible damage may be done. Another most significant differ- 
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THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM: PAST AND FUTURE. 9 

ence between the two systems is that State dispensaries involve regu- 
lation by political appointees. In Norway every vestige and sem- 
blance of political influence is eliminated. Indeed, to my mind, the 
absolute separation which has been practically effected between 
liquor and politics is a most conspicuous merit. Again, Scandina- 
vian control brings about progressive reform by educating public 
opinion. The South Carolina plan, being nearly prohibitive in 
character, is a measure too far in advance of public opinion to be 
accepted and enforced to-day. 

The minor points of similarity represent borrowings from Scan- 
dinavian practice. They include reduction in the number of places 
of sale, early closing, selling only for cash, and furnishing pure 
liquor. Presumably, also, gambling and immorality are divorced 
from dispensaries, as they are in every instance from the companies* 
liquor-shops abroad. The South Carolina plan offers avenues of 
political interference and possibilities of corrupt exploitation. Rev- 
enue and partisan convenience may easily become dominant motives. 
In these vital features it must be distinguished from the system 
abroad, from which it is often popularly and erroneously supposed 
to have borrowed likeness. 

Notwithstanding the variety of American experiments in con- 
trolling the drink traffic, results in a general way show that prac- 
tically nothing has been accomplished. In 1850 the consumption of 
all kinds of liquor averaged 4.08 gallons per inhabitant; in 1892 it 
was 17.04 gallons, — considerably more than a fourfold increase. 
During this period the consumption of spirits diminished, it is true, 
from 2.25 to 1.50 gallons per capita, but beer-drinking advanced 
from 1.58 to 15.10 gallons per head of population. Wine-drinking 
increased only slightly, namely, from 0.27 to 0.44 gallons per 
capita. Taking the year 1874, chosen because at that time the first 
Swedish company — the Gothenburg — secured the licenses for retail 
sale of spirits (only sales over the bar were given in 1865), and 
making a comparison with the present, the consumption of spirits 
and wines with us has remained stationary, but beer-drinking has 
very much more than doubled. It is true that during the last half - 
century the United States has received large accessions of popula- 
tion from countries where beer is the national beverage, and doubt- 
less some will say that, since spirit-drinking has not advanced, it is 
unfair to assume deterioration in habits. 

There is another significant fact to which attention must be called. 
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10 THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM: PAST AND FUTURE. 

Returns of the prison population in the United States show an in- 
crease of 358 persons per million inhabitants during the last census 
period. The advance has been greatest in the North Atlantic Divi- 
sion, which contains our largest city populations. Exactly what pro- 
portion of criminality springs from drink is a question which, so far, 
has not been accurately determined. The best studies, however, go 
to show that tippling is a prolific source of wrong-doing, — indeed, 
probably the most potent factor in petty crime. 

Here, then, is a sunmiary of our situation. Prohibition, local op- 
tion. State monopoly, high-license, and low-license, have been tried, — 
most of them during long periods and in various sections of the country. 

1. The consumption of liquor has increased, and the prison pop- 
ulation is advancing. 

2. The ratio of licenses to inhabitants, in large cities, often now 
attains disgraceful proportions. 

3. The alliance between liquor and politics is being drawn closer 
and closer. 

There exist three leading alternatives in future action. 

1. Hopelessly to give up the struggle, at least for the present, 
and allow the evil to become unendurable, trusting to a great wave 
of moral enthusiasm to sweep it entirely away. Municipalities ex- 
ercise this method to free themselves from political corruption, but it 
is generally noticed that spasms of virtue come at longer intervals, 
while relapses follow more speedily and are more severe. Generally 
speaking, the last condition of the patient is worse than the first. 
Such doctrines are so dangerous in the field of politics that none 
but the nonchalant American, who has been nourished on the belief 
that nothing can permanently undermine his country's greatness, 
would dare to profess them. They cannot for one moment be ad- 
mitted in dealing with grave moral issues, because, erelong, recupera- 
tive virtue would be debauched and silenced. No ! things cannot go 
on as they are; they must not be allowed to grow worse. 

2. Numbers of people, while candidly admitting that present 
conditions are not satisfactory, are so wedded to preconceived notions, 
or attached to a narrow system, that they will not hear of moving out- 
side of regulation methods. They may be partisans of a faith-cure, 
such as prohibition, especially when applied to large cities. More, 
perhaps, believe in very mild homoeopathic treatment, and so recom- 
mend high -license, forgetting that a consolidation of liquor interests 
and the exercise of political favoritism are necessary incidents there- 
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THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM: PAST AND FUTURE. 11 

to. Instead of removing private gain, tbe impulse to it is stimulated 
by rendering success uncertain unless business is pushed and resorts 
are made more seductive. Early -closing is an impossibility under high- 
license, because, if you charge a man well for the privilege of selling 
drink, you cannot, under any pretence of equity, deny him the op- 
portunity to exercise the trade during the more profitable hours. 
No-license — or local option, as it is usually called — cannot be suc- 
cessfully enforced in the case of large municipalities unless there is 
some adjacent community upon which to unload the burden. I doubt 
very much if Cambridge could have shown such good results, did not 
a bridge span the stretch of water between it and Boston. 

3. The third alternative — and I believe the only admissible one — 
is to study impartially the liquor problem from all points of view, 
and adopt those methods which have been proven most efficient in 
practice as measures of progressive, if not ideal, reform. Nothing 
can be more rational than this ; nor, indeed, can success be reasonably 
expected from any other policy. 

The formation of a national Committee of Fifty on the study of 
the liquor problem was briefly noticed in the March number of The 
FoBCTM. Distinguished men in clerical, professional, academic, and 
business stations, representing all shades of opinion, have banded 
together for the purpose of thorough and rational study. When 
results are reached and published, the American people will have 
data for judgment which have never existed before. To my mind, 
one reason why so little solid advance has hitherto been made is that 
the liquor problem has been largely dealt with from the standpoint 
of sentiment. Sentiment is undoubtedly a tremendous force, but, 
like other motive powers, unless it is usefully directed, no progress can 
be made. A locomotive with furnace blazing and lever drawn may 
remain at a complete stand -still. It must have a track upon which 
to run if ground is to be traversed and a goal reached. Now, this 
Committee of Fifty, if it does nothing else, will certainly lay the 
track. 

As regards practical measures we need not wait for its possible 
suggestion. Light is already available ; and, as in days of old, it 
comes from the east. The Norwegian system of public control, 
modified slightly to meet American conditions, is the best and safest 
plan to adopt so long as licensing has to be practised, and I think it 
would be a pretty sanguine person who would not admit that that 
will be for a good while yet. It represents the only effective means 
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of minimizing the evils of the traffic in large cities, and it includes 
admirable provisions for encouraging no-license in country districts 
and smaller towns. 

Each local governing community regulates its own practice. If 
no licenses are permitted, a formal vote to that effect settles the ques- 
tion; but, where licensing is to go on, a monopoly of saloon and re- 
tail trade up to a certain limit — in Norway 10^ gallons, and in Swe- 
den 66 gallons at one sale — is conceded to a commercial company 
whose shareholders are usually individuals or institutions of high 
standing, and whose management is conducted in the strictest possible 
manner for the public interest. All profits beyond the current inter- 
est on capital are distributed among institutions for furthering public 
weal, or to lessen the social and moral burdens to which inordinate 
alcoholic indulgence gives rise. Public interest being substituted 
for individual gain, all rules of management, such as limitation in the 
number of places of sale to the lowest possible limit, with consequent 
removal of temptation to drink, refusal to sell in such quantities that 
intoxication may ensue, early week-day and absolute Sunday closing, 
disposal of goods for cash only, destruction of political alliances, of 
gambling, and of every immoral accessory, — these are some of the salu- 
tary consequences of this rational regime. Testimonies of efficiency 
are numerftus and overwhelmingly conclusive: 

1. Ko single community in Scandinavia has ever tried the plan 
and afterward abandoned it. 

2. Liquor-selling has been abolished, except in the case of a 
comparatively small number of privileged licenses, which are held 
for life and cannot be expropriated, throughout the country districts 
and smaller communities of Norway and Sweden. 

3. Membership in total-abstinence societies has risen from a 
meagre coterie to over 300,000 in the two countries. 

4. Even the radical temperance party has not sought to abolish 
the regime, and its leader, in writing to me not long ago, officially 
expressed his earnest preference to this over all other systems where 
the sale of liquor was permitted at all. The real effort of the party 
is being directed toward securing a law which shall make it unlawful 
to sell any beverage whose alcoholic content is more than 25 per 
cent. 

5. Chiefs of police have been led to see " that the difference be- 
tween conditions under the old and new order of things is as the 
difference between night and day," Provincial governors, foreign 
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ministers and consuls have likewise expressed their approbation with 
but one dissenting voice. ^ 

6. The testimony of undeniable fact, which is more eloquent and 
'Conclusive than the best-founded opinion, shows that the consump- 
tion of spirits in Sweden has been reduced from 14.2 to 6.8 quarts per 
inhabitant from the time the first company received its complete 
monopoly of retail and bar sale of spirits, and in Norway from 6.8 to 
3.3 quarts. The reformatory influences of the regime have brought 
Sweden down from the second to the seventh, and Norway to the 
lowest place, as regards per capita consumption of spirits, among the 
thirteen most civilized countries of the world, while we in the United 
States still occupy the rank of tenth. Need anything more be said to 
convince the doubter that this system points the way to Rational 
Temperance Reform? 

> This criticism came from Mr. T. Michell, British Consul -Greneral at Chris- 
tiania. His report is one of the grossest misrepresentations of facts that ever 
emanated from an ofiScial pen, yet notwithstanding very clear evidences of faulty 
imalysis it has heen widely utilized by persons not understanding or not in sym- 
pathy with the Norwegian system. Particidarly has a writer in ** The Voice'' 
been unwittingly misled into drawing inferences from quotations which one 
familiar with the facts recognizes as illogical, distorted, or untrue. But the 
public should be informed of a few incidents to which Mr. Michell's ridiculous 
but unfortunate work has given rise. Popular indignation in Norway was im- 
mediately aroused, and Mr. H. E. Bemer, of Christiania, a temperate man, and 
universally recognized as the highest authority on the Norwegian system, was 
commissioned to prepare an official refutation. In a letter received not long 
ago, Mr. Bemer remarked : 

** In regard to the very incorrect report about the Norwegian SamJag (com- 
pany S3rstem) by Mr. Michell, I may state that I was reauested by our Home De- 
partoient to formulate a reply to it, and this reply has been sent to the English 
Foreign Office, through our legation in London. The Foreign Office has also 
asked permission to publish my reply. I do not think the Norwegian authorities 
Will do anything further in the matter. " 

! Mr. Thomas M. Wilson, of Bergen, also wrote shortly before his death : 

j " Mr. Michell*s consular report has been well refuted by the Norwegian press, 
and the government has forwarded an official refutation of it to Lord Rosebery. 
Besides tnat, the leading British residents in Norway have prepared a memorial 
pointing out the absolute advantages of the system practised in Norway, and 
requesting the withdrawal of the report from circulation. The memorial will 
be presented very soon, and has been numerously signed. The report is just as 
untruthful, biased, and incorrect as it well can be. " 

When a document is officiaUy repudiated, directly by one government and 
indirectly by another, besides being protested against by the writer's resident 
compatriots, is it not time that all who prize fairness and uprightness in contro- 
versy should cease quoting it? I feel sure that most writers who have used these 
data have done so without the knowledge of the above facts. Still they are 
only partially excusable, for the report bears unmistakable intrinsic evidences 
of absurd and illogical induction. 
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14 THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM: PAST AND FUTURE. 

The only reliable gauge of efficiency to apply to any system for 
controlling the liquor traffic is per capita consumption of drink. 
Even this does not offer a mathematical standard of accuracy, for it is 
a well-known fact that changing economic conditions will cause wide 
fluctuations. Indeed the British chancellor of the exchequer is 
accustomed to use this " spirit barometer" in his budgetary estimates 
of national prosperity. Nevertheless, individual consumption of 
drink is a sound, if only an approximate test. 

Statistics of drunkenness are valueless as an index, because law, 
^ strictness in enforcing regulations, artificial incentives to take up 

j^ offenders, such as giving a part of the fines to the police, and the 

progressive popular intolerance of inebriety which usually follows 
a reforming regime, all play an important part. Again, published 
statements of convictions are rarely differentiated to show how many 
times the same person was arrested. This is exceedingly important 
as indicating whether the actual number of persons drinking to ex- 
cess is on the increase, or whether professional tipplers are simply 
indulging more freely. Furthermore, the area to which the system 
applies must be studied as a whole, and not individual districts alone. 
It is evident that if there be no-license in the country, and license in 
the towns, the former's more jovial inhabitants will utilize occa- 
sional visits to the cities to drink to excess. Statistically such 
offences belong to the place where they are committed. 

Statistics of pauperism abound with even more treacherous pit- 
falls to the unwary. • Everywhere public sense of responsibility 
toward the unfortunate has deepened during the last three decades. 
The logical result is that this class is not only being better cared for, 
but more are helped. To find the pauper constituency increasing 
does not necessarily argue deterioration of habit, growing failure 
of self-respect, or the application of sentimental methods in relief. 
The concentration of population in urban centres represents in no 
small degree a flocking together of the unfit. Here public institu- 
tions to care for those who fail in life's struggle exist in large num- 
bers, accounting in a measure for the anomaly of increasing urban 
and declining rural poverty. 

Methods of enumerating the poor vary in different countries and 
at different periods. As an illustration, in Sweden, during recent 
years, those receiving gratuitous hospital or dispensary treatment 
figure in the pauper record. Take another case showing divergence 
in systems of registration. In Gothenburg, if the head of a family 
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THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM: PAST AND FUTURE. 15 

is helped by having his rent paid from the poor rates, the whole 
family are inscribed as paupers. Supposing there are eight children, 
and that both parents are alive, there would be ten recipients of re- 
lief. If rents were paid in this manner monthly during eight 
months, the record would show eighty paupers ; if weekly during the 
same period, three hundred and fifty. Figures which indicate that 
one person in every nine inhabitants of a thriving commercial city 
is a pauper ought to create suspicion in any discerning mind. Yet 
the totals are accepted and quoted by the writer in " The Voice" and 
by the secretary of the English County Brewers' Society as evidence 
that unparalleled poverty is somehow or other closely connected with 
the Gothenburg system of liquor traflSc. Nothing can be more easily 
distorted than statistical data. Sir Charles Dilke in one sense was 
right when he said, " There are three degrees of untruth, — a fib, a 
lie, and statistics. " Crime bears a positive relation to drink, but the 
terms of this relation cannot be expressed in mathematical language. 
There is always a tendency among the lapsed, who appreciate the 
practical valu« of sympathy, to lay their misfortunes to tippling. 

We come back, then, to the statistics of per capita consumption 
of liquor, so as to apply the only real test of eflScacy to the Scandina- 
vian method of control. In 1874 the average amount of spirits 
drunk per individual in Sweden was 3.55 gallons, in Norway 1.7 
gallons (1876), in the United States 1.61 gallons. In 1892 the cor- 
responding quantities are 1.7 gallons for Sweden, 0.82 gallons for 
Norway, and 1.50 gallons for the United States. 

But what about beer? Has consumption of this beverage in- 
creased? It has; but that is a phenomenon everywhere discernible, 
and in the United States to a far greater degree than in Scandinavia. 
During practically the same period of time as the dates above men- 
tioned, the consumption of beer advanced, in Sweden from i gallons 
to 7.05 gallons per capita, in the United States from 6.99 to 15.10 
gallons, while in Norway it remained almost stationary at less than 
half the amount of the present annual per capita consumption in this 
country. 

Such is the testimony of facts, — facts that are as pertinent as they 
are incontrovertible. Their teaching should be laid deeply to heart. 
All opponents of the liquor evil should cast aside their prejudices and 
struggle valiantly in behalf of a system which is at the present moment 
practicable, and which alone provides an avenue for the realization 
of high ideals. E.R.L. Gould. 
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